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History In the Making 


A number given over to county libraries in this publication has been planned for a long 
time. It was delayed pending the outcome of the library demonstrations which were termi- 
nated in the spring of 1942. 













































Two special numbers were planned: one — containing a brief history of county library 
development in the state along with several articles descriptive of the county and regional 
library that might aid library officials in the smaller communities towards a better under- 
standing of this type of library; the other — an issue on the seven county systems established 
since 1940 including brief accounts of their respective organizations, finances, functions, 
service areas, and other informative data. This number covers the first approach; a subse- 
quent issue will discuss the new county systems. 


Prior to the discontinuance of the WPA project Jean Lehmann Holte, Supervisor of 
Publicity for the project, examined all back issues of this publication since 1904 and the 
annual reports, the only printed sources available on which to draw for information about 
the early beginnings of county libraries. In Part I of her article she has brought the loose 
threads of the past into a connected pattern which sheds interesting light on the rise of 
county libraries in Minnesota. 


In connection with past history Miss Clara Baldwin, who was state library director 
from 1899-1936, is writing a general history of public libraries which will be published in 
Minnesota Lisraries when completed. Her long association with such an early library pio- 
neer as Miss Countryman, as well as her thorough knowledge of library extension throughout 
the entire state in this long period, eminently qualifies her to do this important task. When 
this document appears further light should be shed upon the county library movement since, 
aside from the scattered record in the annual reports and the back numbers of this journal, 
Miss Baldwin remains the sole source of information on the subject. 


The second part of Mrs. Holte’s article is a record of county library progress for the 
brief period 1938-1942 in which she summarizes the highlights of achievement. As a key 
person on the supervisory staff of the project she enjoyed a good vantage point from which 
to observe the course of events. She was in charge of publicity during this period and per- 
sonally prepared for distribution countless broadsides, brochures, leaflets, news releases and 
radio scripts. She did an extraordinary piece of work and is responsible in no small way 
for much of the success that attended this period of expansion about which she writes. 


But aside from the value in making a printed record of county libraries available for 
future reference there is another and more compelling reason for projecting the county 
system upon library thinking at this time. 


The post-war world will be unquestionably very different from the pre-war world. 
Vast changes are already in the making. The public library cannot escape them. This is 
the time to plan and to prepare the library to meet the challenge of tomorrow’s needs; to 
give open mind to the desirability of cooperative effort; to join with other communities, 
or even counties, in promoting the larger service area that will provide the most efficient 
library system in the interests of the most people at the least cost. The county and regional 
library is the answer to this problem. Is the profession willing to examine this type of 
organization dispassionately and objectively? If so, will it prepare to act accordingly? 
History is now in the making!—L.F.z. 
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On Organizing Libraries 


I find myself perplexed when someone in a community writes me that they are inter- 
ested in starting a library, and how shall they proceed? The matter is a delicate one. We 
all know today that the small community does not have the resources to carry on a library, 
for a ibrary is much more than a collection of donated books presided over by a volunteer 
corps of librarians. A library must be a constantly growing collection in which the best of 
the new appears with the best of the old, in which children are exposed to the many fine 
children’s books, where men and women may find the best books on all subjects, and 
where the librarian is trained in the skill of the book, and knows not only how to buy 
books, but how to get them into the hands of people. Service such as this costs money, and 
we know that the small community standing alone can never afford it. 


The solution lies in cooperation in large unit libraries, county and regional, in which 
the smaller communities join with the open country and the larger cities in carrying on 
service. The A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, says that communities of less 
than 10,000 people need a budget of more than $1.50 per capita to do a good job, unless 
they cooperate in a county or regional library. “This is decidedly so in cities and in towns 
of less than 5,000.” With this bald statement before us, it does become perplexing to know 
how to proceed to help small communities. 


Our method in the past has been to give them help, and in so doing, advise them 
from the very first that they must work toward the time when they can become a part of 
a larger system, and can have the books and service which any up-to-date community needs. 
But we find that frequently the small beginning of the little library seems so wonderful to 
them, that later they are not interested in the county service. They fail to vision how much 
more effective they might be! It is not ownership that counts — it is service! And instead 
of $150 worth of new books purchased each year and locally owned, the use of many times 
$150 worth of books owned by the county can mean much to the people. Frequently 
jealousies between communities account for an unwillingness to unite in a larger service. 
These are the things which retard progress and perplex a state agency. 

In a recent report of an A.L.A. committee, attention is paid to the functions of state 
libraries: “At times, state agencies have made the mistake of encouraging the formation of 
separate libraries in small towns when they should have spent their energies in the building 
up of larger units.” 

There is a statement for you, as well as for me, to ponder over! Will you be open- 
minded and receptive to the idea of county, or even regional libraries, so that your library 
will profit by what all students of library development throughout the nation recommend, 
so that a county library may come to your county? Or will you withhold your cooperation, 
be doubtful, and prefer your own limited resources instead of sharing in greater resources? 
Just as surely as consolidated schools, to which rural children are brought in school buses, 
are the modern and greatly improved version of the little red schoolhouse, so the county, 
or regional library, with a bookmobile to bring books to the small libraries as well as to 
the school and rural communities, is the modern version of the old independent, but severely 
limited local library. 

Let us turn our eyes toward a goal of great county and regional library development 
in this new decade!—Harriet Long in “Letter to Libraries,” January 2, 1940. (Slightly 
condensed. ) 





The County Library in Minnesota 


JEAN LEHMANN Ho ttTe* 


Part | — Early Development 


Thomas Jefferson wrote in 1809, “I have 
often thought that nothing could do more 
extensive good at small expense than the 
establishment of circulating libraries in every 
county.” 

An old idea — the County Library — but 
one which has not developed as rapidly as its 
value would warrant. In Minnesota, over a 
million people, residents of rural areas and 
small communities, are still without public 
library service at hand. 

It was only at the beginning of the present 
century that the county library received 
much notice in this state. Since then there 
have been many and varied steps taken in 
this direction according to reports printed in 
old’ newspaper clippings and the files of 
Library Notes and News (now MINNESOTA 
Liprarigs). Such reports are used as a basis 
for this history of the county library move- 
ment in Minnesota. 

During the first 40 years of the century 
forward-looking librarians in the state kept 
up a continuous program of agitation, adver- 
tising, and “applesauce” (apple pie, any- 
way!) toward securing county-wide library 
service, but with few exceptions their efforts 
met with little success. 

In 1904, the groundwork for the county 
library was laid. The Minnesota Library 
Association recommended a law authorizing 
the extension of library service to the whole 
county. A bill was introduced in the legis- 
lature, and all friends of libraries were urged 
to enlist the support of their senators and 
representatives in its passage. 


Apparently this was done because the Law 
of 1903 was amended so that library boards 
might admit to the benefit of the library 
persons not residing within the city limits, 
and the board might contract with county 
commissioners to loan books to the residents 
of the county. 

This latter plan had already been adopted 
at Owatonna, Stillwater, and Anoka. “The 
new law is not compulsory,” Library Notes 


*Formerly Supervisor of Publicity, Statewide Library Project. 


and News pointed out, “but the year’s experi- 
ment in Owatonna, Stillwater, and Anoka 
has gone far toward proving the plan is an 
excellent one, especially where there is a 
well-equipped central library.” 

Described as a “very interesting experi- 
ment,” the biennial report of the State Public 
Library Commission mentions the Owatonna 
plan. 

In January, 1904, the Owatonna Public Library 
was made free to all the residents of Steele County, 
the county commissioners contributing $300 to the 
support of the library. Notices were sent to all post- 
offices in the county, to creameries and to all county 
newspapers. Traveling libraries were stationed in 
four small villages in different parts of the county. 
The results have proved the experiment an unquali- 
fied success. 


The appropriation for 1905 was raised to 
$500. The Stillwater library had also been 
made free to Washington County residents 
with an appropriation from the county of 
$300. Anoka Public Library opened to 
Anoka County residents in January, 1905, 
with the county commissioners appropriat- 
ing $150. 

Though Washington and Steele counties 
lay claim to the first county library service, 
a 1927 report told of the discovery of a “Rock 
County Library Association” stamp in some 
of the old books in the Luverne Public 
Library, which brought to light the fact that 
Rock County was probably the first in the 
state to have a county library. The by-laws 
of the association were unearthed, indicating 
that “the association was organized in 1882 
with 63 members, who paid a membership 
fee of 50 cents and monthly dues of 25 cents. 
Ninety per cent of all funds was to be 
expended for books and periodicals. The 
library was open Monday and Friday of each 
week and the librarian, who was required 
to give a bond of $500, was compensated for 
his services by a sum equal to his yearly 
membership dues.” 

In another county — Waseca — the first 
county library movement was made as early 
as 1871. However, the history of library 
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service in this county has been one of starts 
and stops. Enough sentiment was aroused 
by 1912 so that a library fund was set up at 
the county seat in hope of securing a Car- 
negie building. Before it could be decided 
where the building was to be located, the 
Carnegie Corporation, in 1917, announced 
that it would give no more funds for library 
buildings. The resolution for a tax levy was 
removed from the city’s books and the library 
fund was diverted into other channels, pre- 
sumably into the street fund. Local resi- 
dents now believe that the only benefit read- 
ers ever derived from this fund was the use 
of a few bricks in the original paving, torn 
up when replaced by state highways. The 
bricks were used for weights by WPA work- 
ers on a book mending project! 

These efforts give a hint of the amount of 
time and effort put in through the years by 
individuals and organizations, particularly 
women’s clubs, in expanding library facili- 
ties. Unfortunately enthusiasm soon dies out. 
Sufficient funds cannot be raised nor libraries 
kept open long enough hours to supply real 
service by these voluntary contributions. The 
money must come from the taxpayer and in 
sufficient quantities to provide adequate 
service which, in a county library system, 
can be done without hardship on any person. 
The brief for the tax-supported library, as 
well as the use to which the energies of 
individuals can be turned, is aptly brought 
forth in the following excerpt from a report 
on early county library efforts in Washing- 
ton County. 

The Library Board composed exclusively of ladies, 
with their characteristic perseverance and energy, in 
the spring of 1904 approached the Board of County 
Commissioners and petitioned the board to appro- 
priate money to bear the expense of an extension 
library. . . . Three hundred dollars was appropriated 
and immediately six libraries were equipped with 
good books and put in circulation. By spring of 1906 
the demand for more libraries had so increased that 
the kind ladies of the board made another appeal 
to the commissioners who gladly and willingly in- 
creased the appropriation to $350 per year... . 

The Washington County people, having experi- 
enced the great benefit brought about in this direc- 
tion during the short space of three years, think they 
are not presumptuous or self-abrogating, when they 
suggest and with earnestness recommend that those 
who are interested in promulgating good literature 
throughout our state should with united effort 
appeal to their respective county boards for financial 
aid, and then by the means awarded, establish 


extension libraries in their respective counties, and 
thereby great good will be accomplished and hun- 
dreds of homes made brighter and more interesting. 


It is meet and proper that this aid should come 
from the county board. Although the money may 
come from the taxpayer, he will be the one that will 
receive the benefit, and should be willing to defray 
his small part of the expense when so much good 
wholesome information and benefit will be imparted 
to not only himself and his family, but all fellow 
taxpayers. While it is only in its infancy, we still 
think the extension library is a permanent and 
established fact and with a little energy and work, 
the evening lamp light and good literature will be 
inseparable companions, the one furnishing the illu- 
mination and the other reflecting transcendent rays 
of intelligence. 

That the county library was definitely in 
its infancy was shown by the report of the 
first survey made in Washington County to 
investigate localities for establishing the ex- 
tension library service. Those were the days 
of the horse and buggy, and Miss Clara 
Baldwin, then director of Public Libraries 
of Minnesota, and Mrs. Gertrude McPher- 
son, Stillwater librarian, drove to Afton on 
a hot dusty day, and succeeded in opening 


the first county library station in the state! 


The ways of the librarian who would ex- 
tend her services were seldom easy. From 
Two Harbors came this statement: 

During the month of October, the librarian has 
visited the traveling library stations in the county 
and made arrangements for 10 new ones. To do 
this she tramped with pack and gun from 8 to 15 
miles a day, traveled on logging roads, and on one 
occasion, only, in a parlor car and auto. 

A report on county extension in 1905-06 
showed that there were “19 public libraries 
in the state which have extended their privi- 
leges to all residents of the surrounding 
country who will come to the library for 
books. These include: Aitkin, Blue Earth, 
Brainerd, Cloquet, Crookston, Duluth, 
Grand Meadow, Grand Rapids, Little Falls, 
Mapleton, Ortonville, Park Rapids, Plain- 
view, Red Wing, Rushford, St. Paul, Sleepy 
Eye, Two Harbors and White Bear. Maple- 
ton leads in the number of borrowers with a 
record of 203, Park Rapids comes next with 
65. These libraries have established no trav- 
eling library system of their own, with the 
exception of Duluth and St. Paul, which 
have branches and delivery stations in outly- 
ing parts of the city. Twenty-nine public 
libraries charge a fee to country borrowers 
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varying from 25c to $3.00 a year, and the 
number of readers ranges from 1 to 25.” 

In the 1907-08 report, 23 public libraries 
are mentioned as extending their privileges 
to all residents of the surrounding country. 
At Moorhead, for instance: 

The directors of the library board have extended 
a cordial invitation to all residents of Clay County 


to avail themselves of the privilege of the library 
and reading room. 

Twenty-eight public libraries charged a 
fee, and Itasca County was added to the list 
of those contracting with the county com- 
missioners to give service. Meeker had been 
added in 1906 with an appropriation of $150 
and Itasca began in 1908, receiving only 
$100. 

The major problem was to get money for 
county library service from the county com- 
missioners. The principal plan followed was 
to extend the service of the existing public 
libraries to outlying areas; or, in many cases, 
the service having already been extended, 
and being made good use of, librarians were 
asking for appropriations to make up the 
cost which the city taxpayers were defraying 
in giving book service to rural people. 

Reports of such requests to the county 
commissioners were frequent in the early 
years. They came from many sections of the 
state and met with some success. Through 
the years 1904 to 1909, Library Notes and 
News records several such items as the fol- 
lowing: : 

The County Commissioners of Anoka County 
have voted unanimously to appropriate $150 to the 
Anoka Public Library, and the library has been made 
free to all residents of the county. 

From Owatonna: The extension of privileges to 
the county has proven such a success during the 
past year, the county commissioners have raised the 
appropriation to $500 for the coming year. 

From St. Cloud: The matter of county extension 
is being agitated, and the library board has sub- 
mitted a proposition to the county commissioners. 

From Grand Rapids: The county commissioners 
of Itasca County have made an appropriation of 
$150 to the Grand Rapids Library. The books have 
always been free to anyone who came to the library 


so that the appropriation is merely a recognition of 
service already rendered. 


Through the years, many such appropria- 
tions were made. Increases were noted also 
and such sums, no doubt, were intended to 
reimburse the public library serving county 
patrons. 

Morris adopted the county extension plan 


in 1910, receiving $500 for Stevens County; 
and Lake began in 1911 with $300. During 
1912 three libraries received county appro- 
priations, Rochester in Olmsted County, 
Wayzata in Hennepin, and White Bear in 
Ramsey. Olmsted received $300 and estab- 
lished 12 stations, Wayzata on $500 loaned 
books to ten adjoining towns and villages, 
and White Bear with $250 loaned to sixteen 
neighboring country schools. 

In the 1912-14 report of the library com- 
mission, the St. Paul Public Library had 
extended its privileges to all citizens of the 
state, requiring a deposit and a five cent fee 
in addition to postage. Duluth loaned books 
to any resident outside the city except new 
fiction. 

But that such attempts could not bring 
about true county library service, and that 
such service could not be given for these 
small sums, was obvious. Some of the county 
commissioners refused to make appropria- 
tions at all on that very ground. As early 
as 1906, from Luverne comes the report that 
“The project of extending the privileges of 
the library to all people in the county was 
presented to the county commissioners at the 
July meeting, but the commissioners felt 
that residents of more distant parts of the 
county would be unable to derive any bene- 
fit from the plan.” 

In 1913 a law was passed permitting a 
levy of one mill on taxable property not 
already taxed for library purpose. This made 
it possible to establish a library on a perma- 
nent basis instead of depending on special 
appropriations from year to year. 

In the same year, two more appropriations 
were made. Commissioners of Clay County 
appropriated $200 to Moorhead to distribute 
books through 12 stations. Becker appro- 
priated $600 to the Detroit Lakes library, 
“which is open to any resident though no 
active extension work has been undertaken.” 

When in 1914 books were admitted to 
parcel post, this was heralded as a “stimulus 
to wider use of county libraries and more 
general adoption of county extension by pro- 
gressive libraries.” Still, in 1916, comparison 
with reports of other states showed that 
Minnesota ranked low in the proportion of 
libraries to population. And in a report of 
the Liprary Division of 1g21-22 it was 
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brought out that “the organization of more 
county libraries with a larger taxing unit is 
the best solution of the library problem, 
which has not yet been tried!” 


In spite of all this the librarian’s energies 
had to be extended in many ways to con- 
vince the county board “that it was meet and 
proper” that they should appropriate the 
taxpayers’ funds for this purpose. The ener- 
getic librarian tried devious means — even 
apple pie. An article in the Farmer’s Wife 
describes this practice in Pennington County: 

Back in 1927 the library was faced with the 
dilemma of supplying an increasing demand for 
books from farm people when, with its limited 
budget, it had all it could do to serve the city (which 
provided all of the money). To help solve the prob- 
lem the library board and library staff invited city 
councilmen, county commissioners, and everyone 
else with an official title to a meeting one night. The 
invitations slyly mentioned that pie and coffee would 
be served. . . . Well, the officials turned out 100 per 
cent. And the pie must have been good, for the 
very next day the county commissioners voted $250 
for the library. 


But pie and coffee were not always enough 
as the same county found a few years later 
when requesting an increased appropriation. 
Again the county commissioners were in- 
vited to a meeting and pie and coffee were 
served, but they were unmoved. Finally half 
the requested increase was granted. There 
was also argument about cutting the Fair 
appropriations which one commissioner de- 
fended because “Every cent comes back in 
premiums.” The librarian wanted to point 
out that money expended in books also 
comes back in premiums far more important 
than those of any Fair. 

To try to impress that fact upon the public 
has been the basis of campaigns carried on 
in many counties. In Owatonna in 1912, 
“The librarian has been doing some effective 
advertising of the county library. One of the 
ministers at Deerfield devoted a Sunday ser- 
mon to the library and its work — spreading 
the ‘Gospel of Good Books’ and distributed 
leaflets ‘Don’t Be a Quitter’.” 

In the same year a report on county libra- 
ries concludes that “In consideration of the 
large rural population of Minnesota, it is 
evident that adequate library service can only 
be given to rural communities by coopera- 
tion with library centers, and the general 
adoption of the plan in counties which have 


well organized central libraries is recom- 
mended.” 


So anxious were librarians to carry out 
this policy that in many instances the re- 
sources of the library were thrown open to 
county residents without benefit of fee to 
the point where one librarian advertised, 
“Free to All the World.” 


Librarians found this could not continue. 
The people had to be convinced that they 
should pay for library service throughout 
the county, and had to persuade the com- 
missioners that it should be done. In 1922 
a newspaper reports on a “Koochiching 
County Library Campaign.” 

A quiet effort has been made during Miss Olson’s 
stay in International Falls to interest people in the 
possibilities of the county library. Through her work 
in the hospitals, the librarian has come in contact 
with some residents of remote parts of the county, 
who have greatly appreciated the service offered. .. . 
During the present summer a more definite cam- 
paign has been undertaken beginning with a talk 
at the annual Farmers’ Club picnic in July by Miss 
Lillian Cook of the Library Division, when the 
county library exhibit was effectively displayed on 
the side of a weathered granary while the audience 
were seated about on planks placed across stumps. 
Part of the trip was made with the county agent, 
and an opportunity was afforded to speak at the 
Old Settlers’ picnic and meetings of Farmers’ Clubs. 

And the Koochiching County Library was 
organized in 1923! But few librarians had 
time to go out and “sell” library service. 
Where appropriations were made by com- 
missioners, they were usually far too small 
to pay for the service given. In 1919 Owa- 
tonna reports that, “as is usually the case, 
the cost of the work exceeded the county 
appropriation of $500.” Henenpin County 
reported that work “begun in 1915 for which 
the county pays $1,000 a year, has cost 
Minneapolis a third more.” 


Again the appeal to the people proved 
most successful. In Hennepin County the 
service had been curtailed for lack of funds 
and in response to protests from county 
patrons, a county meeting was held. Miss 
Countryman showed the impossibility of 
carrying on the work with the inadequate 
appropriation, and outlined a bigger plan 
which could be carried out if the county 
were taxed to suport it. This was enthusi- 
astically received, and a resolution was 
adopted requesting: 
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That a communication be sent to the County 
Commissioners and also to the Hennepin County 
Delegation of the Legislature that we wish the 
library service continued and extended, and that we 
favor the passage of the law allowing the county to 
be taxed for library service. 

In 1923 the Hennepin County Library 
system went into operation in January under 
the law permitting a one mill tax for the 
purpose, the first county in the state to take 
advantage of the law. Residents from all 
parts of the county attended the meeting to 
make petition for the tax levy. The Minne- 
apolis Public Library was the administrative 
center. In May of that year the Hennepin 
County book wagon made its maiden trip 
to transport collections of books from station 
to station as well as house to house. Circu- 
lation for 1923 gained nearly 50 per cent 
over 1922. 

By 1924, the county library plan had been 
developed in nine Minnesota counties. (The 
Lake County appropriation had been discon- 
tinued, and no more reports were published 
on Stevens, Becker, or Clay.) Hennepin was 
the only one levying the authorized one mill 
tax. In Ramsey and Koochiching where the 
work had been started in 1923, contracts had 
been made with rural schools for service. 
In Koochiching, the public library at Inter- 
national Falls had made a contract with the 
county board for service. An appropriation 
of $300 was made and the commissioners 
expected to make a levy the following month. 
Ramsey began with a $1,000 appropriation 
which was doubled in 1925. 


And so campaigns moved on with Library 
Notes and News as well as local newspapers 
recording such items of publicity and cam- 
paigning as: 

At Fergus Falls, the secretary of the Indiana Com- 
mission addressed a meeting of the library board, 
dwelling especially on the county library plan. 
(1921) 

At Owatonna, the Steele County commissioners 
granted only $1,000. Letters were sent to rural 
agencies announcing that owing to this limited 
appropriation, all books must be recalled from the 
stations. Delegations from rural districts appeared 
before the commissioners at their next meeting and 
made a strong appeal for a larger appropriation. 
In response it was raised to $2,000. (1923) 

An agreement has been entered into by the Li- 
brary Commissioners of South St. Paul and county 
commissioners to open the South St. Paul Library 
to all people of Dakota County. (1926) 

Ramsey County book truck will be ready for its 


first trip to rural districts the latter part of May. 
(1927) 

County library campaigns were being conducted 
in Blue Earth, Cottonwood and St. Louis counties. 
(1927) 

Agitation for traveling libraries in St. Louis Coun- 
ty to serve the smaller towns and rural districts, 
commenced in 1924, received new impetus when 
St. Louis County commissioners were asked by Con- 
gressman William L. Carss to aid the movement. 
(1927) 

County library campaigns were being conducted 
in Carver, Lincoln and St. Louis counties. (1928) 

In Otter Tail and Pope counties, the County Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs have made the county 
library a major project for the coming year. (1931) 

Itasca County commissioners have established a 
permanent library fund of $2,000 a year for the 
county work of the Grand Rapids Public Library. 
(1931) 

International Falls Public Library, which acts as 
library for Koochiching, is the third ranking library 
in the state in point of circulation. Only Hennepin 
and Ramsey are larger. (1935) 

In 1929 John D. Willard, Research Asso- 
ciation, American Association for Adult 
Education, is quoted on adult education as 
follows: 

It is my impression that steady and consistent 
publicity concerning the effectiveness of county 
library service should be carried forward all the 
time as ground-work for occasional intensive county 
library campaigns. 

But the depression apparently had its 
affect, too, on such campaigns for in March, 
1931, the following letter from a resident of 
Lincoln County is recorded: 

Our county had to postpone the campaign for 
county library on account of hard times. We are 
resting, but not slumbering, until such time as the 
people feel a little more confident financially. The 
idea is spreading throughout Lincoln County. I have 
reached all the teachers and most of the Farmers’ 
Clubs and 4-H Clubs have been approached through 
the extension work from the University. I hope in 
another year or two we'll be ready to take it up and 
put it over. 

In 1934 it was noted that “Interest in the 
organization of county libraries had been 
stimulated by CWA projects. Crookston had 
a CWA project and perhaps it was a factor 
which made possible the following news 
item: 

The librarian gave a talk on the county library, 
its development and practicability for Polk County 
at the Winter Shows women’s meeting in December. 

A few counties were very successful in 
their campaigns. St, Louis County, for 
example: 

Many years of effort with no tangible results 
might well be discouraging to farm women, rural 
demonstration workers, and librarians, but in St. 
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Louis County they persisted, and in March, 1937, 
were at last able to begin the development of county 
library service. 

Other counties continued to operate as 
best they could under the appropriations 
granted them. The majority continued with- 
out county library service. The year 1938 
saw 13 counties officially giving some form 
of county service. Of these, only four, Hen- 
nepin, Ramsey, Itasca and Lake (which had 
received its appropriation in 1934) received 
the full one mill levy permitted by law. The 


other nine, Anoka, Dakota, Koochiching, 
Meeker, Olmsted, Pennington, St. Louis, 
Steele and Washington, received lesser funds 
ranging as low as two cents per capita for 
a year’s library service to the entire county 
population. 

After some 40 years of effort, then, 74 
counties remained without county library 
service. Over a million residents of the state 
were still without books at hand. Then 
began a new period in county library devel- 
opment. 


Part 11 — Progress, 1938-1942 


“Then began a new period in county 
library development.” 

A record as good as, and in some ways 
better than that of those forty years, was 
made in the next four years. From October, 
1938, to November, 1942, seven more coun- 
ties voted to establish libraries, six of them 
with the full one mill tax allowable by law. 

And to what was such success due? To 
the same old program of agitation, advertis- 
ing, and apple pie, but with these three 
ingredients thoroughly organized into a uni- 
fied campaign to inform the people of Min- 
nesota, at least a small portion of them, 
about the county library — what it is, why 
it is needed, and what it can do. 

The program was planned by the Lisrary 
Division. For many years this agency had 
responded to requests from the public for 
speakers at meetings, for advice, and for 
suggestions on how to obtain libraries. It 
was Miss Clara Baldwin who was along on 
that historic and dusty occasion when the 
first county library station was opened in 
Minnesota in 1904. So through the years the 
Lisrary Drvision had patiently and consis- 
tently worked to extend library service to 
everyone, especially rural people. Then came 
the opportunity that the Lisrary Division 
was seeking —a WPA project with federal 
funds for county library demonstrations. 
Projects which had operated in Minnesota 
from 1935, lending aid to libraries already 
established by providing book mending as- 
sistance, an opportunity for longer hours of 


opening and for generally improved service, 
were to be united into one statewide project 
with an additional phase —extension of 
library service to some of the people with- 
out it. 

Organization of the new phase of the proj- 
ect was planned by the Lrsrary Division on 
a three point basis: (1) Book service must 
be made available to the people and so or- 
ganized that it would demonstrate a county 
library system in action. Good books were 
to be sent into the counties and circulated 
through book stations opened in central loca- 
tions for the convenience of all the people. 
Since many rural people were not familiar 
with the county library system, it was diff- 
cult for them to imagine its possibilities. 
Under the new project they were to be given 
an opportunity to borrow books and see for 
themselves what such service could do for 
them and their children. (2) County library 
associations were to be organized. Not only 
was this demonstration service to interest 
the people in books but to interest them 
sufficiently in this particular type of service 
so that they would organize to secure per- 
manent service as permitted by law. To this 
end, associations were to comprise persons 
vitally interested in securing book service, 
leaders from every community and _ local 
organization. These were to sponsor ofh- 
cially the demonstrations, to be responsible 
for news releases, and to promote the estab- 
lishment of a permanent county system. 
(3) Simultaneously with the demonstrations 
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there was to be a publicity campaign, which 
would use every available media to keep the 
people informed of the purpose and progress 
of the demonstration and the merits and 
need for a permanent county library. 

Book distribution, then, together with 
county library associations and a continuous 
publicity campaign, with a supervisory staff 
to unite these factors, were considered of 
almost equal importance to the success of 
the project. 


Book DistrIBUTION 


Like the demonstration of a vacuum clean- 
er, a county library demonstration obviously 
means that the operation of a county library 
system must be exhibited to the public. 
People must have an opportunity to enjoy 
this service for a time and be assured that it 
will be useful to them. Distribution of good 
books throughout a county, therefore, was 
a basic factor of the county library demon- 
stration. Many rural people were unaware 
of the type of books which are to be found 
in a modern, public library. Three popular 
mistaken ideas about libraries prevail: (1) 
The library is a storehouse where weighty 
tomes are treasured; (2) It houses only thick 
and ponderous textbooks which students 
peruse into the late hours; (3) It distributes 
only best selling fiction, much of which is 
unfit to read. To dispel these notions the 
first essential was a large collection of good 
books, not only fiction but factual books that 
any person might want — on how to raise 
poultry, how to fix the radio, how to make 
things, new knitting patterns, new recipes, 
help for club papers, as well as colorful 
books for the children. Such a collection 
was assembled and consisted of: 11,073 vol- 
umes purchased with federal funds; 19,422 
loaned by the Lisrary Diviston; and 6,745 
donated by county sponsors with the under- 
standing that such books would remain in 
the county as a nucleus collection for a per- 
manent county library. 

The next step was the distribution of these 
books. While book trucks were permitted 
for use on such projects, and are always con- 
sidered excellent publicity, they were not 
utilized in Minnesota. It was believed that 
a network of book centers in communities 
throughout each county would serve the 


majority of people. Such centers would also 
present a truer picture of actual county 
library operation in the bulk of Minnesota 
counties which are too small to need or to 
afford book truck service. To follow this 
pattern a headquarters station was estab- 
lished in each county, usually at the county 
seat and, wherever possible, in the public 
library. This headquarters was open to the 
public. In addition, collections of books were 
sent to stations opened in every community 
and crossroads where there was a demand 
for them and housing could be provided. 
In larger communities, wherever available, 
WPA personnel was employed to care for 
the centers. In the smaller locations, which 
made up the majority, volunteers took over 
the simplified duties of librarian. Many a 
book station was housed on a few shelves 
in a grocery store and the grocer took time 
to charge out books. Barbershops proved a 
popular spot for the library — in fact, in one 
small town rivalry developed between the 
two shops as, to which was to have the 
library. Any central spot that presented 
itself was utilized: a pump house, a cheese 
factory, creameries, filling stations, telephone 
offices, the new jail in one town was turned 
into a library because as one resident said, 
“the old jail was good enough for those that 
needed it.” Even a soft drink parlor housed 
the book station in one town, and while 
some of these places might be frowned upon, 
still the object was solely to get the books 
to the public and so were placed wherever 
the public would gather most frequently. 
That this objective was sound is shown by 
the fact that over 500,000 books were circu- 
lated in the fourteen counties having demon- 
strations. This was the record of 160 book 
stations which served some 28,000 borrow- 
ers. Many appreciative comments testify 
also to the success of the demonstration. 
Perhaps one of the most pertinent of these 
came from a woman in a southern Minne- 
sota town, who said, “At last this town has 
something to keep the children from run- 
ning the streets every summer evening!” 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Undoubtedly the most important factor 
in securing permanent library service was 
the county library association. In every 
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county but one, such associations were 
formed. Watonwan was the exception. Here 
Home and Community Chairmen sponsored 
the demonstration and promoted the county 
library. No such established county group 
presented itself in other counties so an organ- 
ization of those interested in library service 
was established. Officers were elected, com- 
mittees appointed, and regular meetings held 
to plan library service and promotion in the 
county. The duties of the association, how- 
ever, were not so simple. Not only did it 
serve as formal sponsor of the demonstra- 
tion, but it had to struggle constantly for a 
permanent library system. There were un- 
fortunately all too many rural people who 
were against a county library either from 
sheer lethargy, or because they objected to 
an additional tax levy, no matter what its 
purpose, or simply because they “had never 
read a book and got along all right.” 
Trying to secure county-wide support for 
the library, meeting with commissioners to 
explain the library to them, making them 
understand that here was something of real 
importance to their constituents, obtaining 
the necessary petitions to bring the question 
to a vote, publicizing the issue to bring out 
the vote —all this was but a part of the 
routine work of the county library associa- 
tion. And if the vote was favorable, the 
association could not then retire, but must 
keep its eye on the matter until the library 
board took over officially and began opera- 
tion, so that the program was not sabotaged 
by persons determined to work against it 
even after a favorable vote from the people. 
Many of the associations carried on long 
and fruitless struggles, but even in the coun- 
ties where the vote failed, or county-wide 
interest lagged to the point where the matter 
was not brought to vote, some members con- 
tinued to work for a county library and in 
the meantime set up makeshift book service 
for their own communities. All of the asso- 
ciations were made up of faithful, hard- 
working men and women who saw the need 
for a county library and gave much of their 
time and effort in trying to secure one. 


PUBLICITY 


To keep the public informed on the or- 
ganization and progress of the demonstra- 


tion and to broadcast as widely as possible 
facts about the value of the county library, 
its operation, and how people of each county 
might secure its benefits permanently, was 
the basis of a continuous publicity program 
carried on throughout the demonstration. 
Publicity materials suitable for use in all 
counties were prepared in the state head- 
quarters at the Lisrary Division and any 
further local details were provided by county 
supervisors or publicity committees. This 
publicity program made use of five prin- 
cipal media. 

Radio. Wherever local radio stations were 
available, scripts were prepared to discuss 
the. county library program. These took 
several forms, including (1) interviews in 
which the announcer asked supervisors per- 
tinent questions about the setup and opera- 
tion of the demonstration and the county 
library; (2) interviews with local leaders 
giving them an opportunity to discuss the 
county library and what it meant to them 
personally to have books at hand; (3) plays 
dramatizing the need and use of the county 
library; (4) book talks discussing the vari- 
ety to be found in a county library; (5) brief 
announcements on the value of the county 
library; (6) special broadcasts prepared for 
particular occasions or to fit into a particular 
program, such as local items for the Waseca 
Community Hour broadcast weekly over a 
station at Albert Lea. Broadcasts were also 
given over metropolitan stations on special 
occasions, such as the opening of the project 
and at election time when local associations 
believed speakers on popular programs 
might carry weight with local voters. 

Newspaper and Magazine. Literally thou- 
sands of news releases were issued from the 
demonstration headquarters on the organi- 
zation and progress of the demonstration, 
and through the county association on prog- 
ress toward permanent libraries. And thou- 
sands of inches of newspaper space were 
thus secured for library publicity in the four- 
teen demonstration counties. On the whole, 
the newspapers backed the project with en- 
thusiasm. A few published as little as pos- 
sible considering that it was a matter of 
news to their readers, and at least one was 
editorially against it. In addition to these 
releases which were localized, from time to 
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time statewide news releases, discussing 
library conditions in the state in general and 
the solution to the problem, were distributed 
throughout the state. Suggestions for edi- 
torial comment and for “filler” were dis- 
tributed to those local newspapers which 
were receptive to the idea. One metropolitan 
daily published an excellent feature article 
on the project, one county daily published 
an entire county library supplement, a pic- 
ture page was devoted to the subject in a 
county weekly, and several articles were pre- 
pared for farm papers and journals as well 
as for other state publications such as the 
M.E.A. Journal. Pictures and charts were 
used as frequently as the limitations of the 
smaller papers would permit. All of this 
effort served to keep the library constantly 
before the public. 

Leaflets and Bulletins. A series of color- 
ful leaflets describing four phases of the 
county library — What it is, How it oper- 
ates, What it can do for you, and How to 
get it, were issued by the thousand and dis- 
tributed widely throughout the demonstra- 
tion counties. A series of bulletins was pre- 
pared for each county depicting its status in 
relation to library service for its citizens. 
A brochure on “Facts and Figures” about 
Minnesota libraries was also prepared and 
issued through the financial cooperation of 
the Minnesota Library Association. It was 
distributed, not only in demonstration coun- 
ties, but also to influential state organiza- 
tions. 

Over a two-year period, monthly bulletins 
were sent to members of the county asso- 
ciations and other leaders in demonstration 
counties. These bulletins included educa- 
tional items on the county library as well as 
news items giving leaders ideas of plans 
and progress being made elsewhere. 

Exhibits. Charts were prepared depicting 
library conditions, the manner in which a 
county library operates, and other pertinent 
facts in easily understandable form. These 
were used at many state and county meet- 
ings. Exhibits were also held at state and 
local Farm Bureau meetings, at county and 
state fairs and at meetings of other state 
organizations, such as the League of Women 
Voters, Minnesota Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, etc. 


Talks. A series of prepared talks was 
made available to county leaders so that they 
might be ready with facts about the courty 
library to present before any organization 
in their county. By far the greatest propor- 
tion of talks, however, both locally in the 
counties and before state organizations, were 
given by the supervisory staff in charge of 
the demonstration. 


FreLp SUPERVISORS 


In fact, talking was one of the principal 
daily pursuits of the field supervisors, all 
trained librarians, who took charge of from 
one to three counties where demonstrations 
were in operation. Prerequisites to employ- 
ment of supervisors were severe. Good 
health was imperative. A willingness to 
work hard and for long hours was essential. 
Speaking ability, a good sense of public rela- 
tions, a winning personality, all these were 
qualities which were expected of the good 
field supervisor. Above all, she had to have 
a sincere belief in regional library service 
and a thorough knowledge of the subject 
as well as the ability to transmit her knowl- 
edge to others. In short, the field super- 
visor was a combination of teacher, libra- 
rian, super salesman, diplomat, with per- 
haps a bit of angel thrown in. 

Her duties were many and arduous. First, 
she had to organize the demonstrations. To 
do this she had to visit personally hundreds 
of people to explain the project to them 
before it could be officially begun. County 
leaders in many fields had to be contacted: 
officials, school superintendents, county 
agents, newspapermen were just a few. The 
project had to be explained thoroughly to 
each one and their cooperation sought. Upon 
her shoulders rested the organization of the 
county association from which a permanent 
system was to stem. Patience was a neces- 
sity. It often took many trips to one small 
town to see one person who had been men- 
tioned as THE person to serve on a commit- 
tee. Much tact was needed; any county-wide 
movement must deal with the rivalry which 
constantly exists between communities, be- 
tween county and county seat, between rural 
and small town groups, between the various 
organizations, and all had to run smoothly 
before cooperation resulted. 
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Actual physical labor became a part of 
the supervisor's work. She must travel in all 
kinds of weather, driving on muddy spring 
roads, or through driving snow, and always 
carrying boxes of books from station to sta- 
tion. Books were changed at least once a 
month and a supervisor never visited a sta- 
tion without bringing additional books, at 
least a few in answer to special requests. 
Late hours were often necessary in order to 
attend meeting after meeting. Countless 
meetings were attended for a chance to speak 
for perhaps five minutes, but every such 
chance was welcomed, even after hours of 
waiting, because something important was 
always accomplished — more people heard 
about the county library. 

Organizing and operating the demonstra- 
tion was the simple part of the supervisor’s 
work in spite of late hours and heavy boxes. 
This was her work and she could carry it 
on as she saw fit. When it came to bringing 
it to a successful conclusion — that is, secur- 
ing a permanent county library to rise on the 
foundation which she built — she could only 
stay in the background and be prepared to 
offer suggestions and advice. It was not her 
place, nor was she permitted by the WPA, 
to go out and work for an extra tax for 
county people. She was there only to assist 
the county people in whatever way she 
could, but she knew her efforts must be such 
that county people would want to work for 
permanent service. So every county library 
obtained will stand as a monument to the 
supervisor's excellent work and to her tact 
and personality. 


Project OPERATION 


Funds and personnel permitted organiza- 
tion of demonstrations in only a few coun- 
ties in the state, so six were selected for first 
demonstrations. These were to last a year or 
two or until an election made it possible for 
the residents to vote on a permanent system. 


In December, 1938, supervisors began 
ground work in Blue Earth County, and in 
January, 1939, the first demonstration county 


library station was opened in Amboy in the 


post office. This was an event. Photographs? 
were taken and used in county papers with 
the story of the occasion. The mayor was 
quoted endorsing the program with the 


statement, “A reading community is a good 

community.” Population of the town was 

593 and the first month’s circulation was 

947: 

With headquarters in the Mankato Public 
Library, the Blue Earth demonstration oper- 
ated with the full cooperation of the libra- 
rian and library board. Other book stations 
were opened throughout the year in nine 
additional centers and a Citizen’s Library 
Association was formed to promote the per- 
manent library. A book drive was conducted 
to swell the book collection and over 2,000 
books poured in, many of which were 
usable. These were processed and circulated 
in the county. 

While this was in progress, Waseca Coun- 
ty residents, who had struggled so long for 
a library, asked for a demonstration and 
were granted one immediately, working in 
the direction of a regional library system 
united with Blue Earth. This was found to 
be outside the state law which made it man- 
datory for county boards to contract with a 
library in the county. Janesville had the only 
public library in Waseca County, but since 
this was not centrally located and had no 
facilities to offer the county, residents of the 
City of Waseca began work toward a public 
library which could ultimately contract with 
the county. Agitation and advertising again 
held sway. Newspaper headlines played up 
the library, meetings were held, and enter- 
tainments given. And the city voted for a 
tax levy for the library in the April election 
of 1940. The county followed through and, 
with Blue Earth County residents, voted for 
county libraries in the fall of 1940. This 
meant that tax levies would be made the fol- 
lowing year and funds would be available 
in 1942. The demonstrations were to be 
continued as long as possible to provide con- 
tinuous library service for these people until 
their own funds were at hand. 

Curiously enough, these first two coun- 
ties were the only ones in the group of six 
organized in 1939 that carried through and 
obtained permanent libraries. Up to June 
of 1939 four other demonstrations were 

,,started: Rice County 1 in January, Mower in 
February, Freeborn in May, and Goodhue 
in June. In all of these, book stations were 

pened and Citizen’s Library group organ- 
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ized. Apple pie again entered the picture 
and pancakes, too. Pancake suppers, card 
parties and patriotic programs, home movies, 
all sorts of public events were staged not 
only to arouse interest but to raise funds for 
sponsor’s contributions. Congress now de- 
manded such contributions be provided 
wherever WPA projects were in operation 
since such contributions were obviously an 
excellent method of assuring local interest. 
To spread this interest among as many 
people as possible, to assign responsibility 
for raising sponsor’s contribution in each 
locality, and to assure local assistance in oper- 
ating the book stations, every station was 
sponsored on a community basis by one or 
more organizations. A wide range of people 
were drawn to the library by this method 
since sponsoring groups ranged from Ladies 
Aid Societies to a Rabbit Hunters Club, and 
included civic, fraternal, veteran, farm, 
school, church, and women’s organizations. 

But in these four counties, for one reason 
or another, the county library did not go 
over. Rice was the first county of the four 
to close its demonstration. While the Citi- 
zen’s Association was interested and active, 
they believed the county could not be united 
to levy a tax to support such a library, and 
the project was officially closed in October, 
1940. In only one of the four did the issue 
come to an official vote. That was Freeborn 
which turned it down by a small margin in 
the 1940 election. In spite of the 22 book 
stations which blanketed the county, the 
rural vote was against it, indicating that the 
demonstration was not reaching the farm- 
ers, or that their active interest had not been 
aroused. On the other hand, communities 
housing the stations voted practically 100 
per cent for it. Lack of rural support was 
also indicated in Mower and Goodhue coun- 
ties where a straw vote was conducted at 
township elections. This purely rural vote 
decisively turned down the county library 
in both counties in March, 1941. Following 
these negative votes, demonstrations were 
immediately withdrawn from Freeborn and 
Goodhue counties. Because the Mower 


County Citizen’s committee was so active 
and believed that favorable county action 
could still be achieved, books were left there 


but were finally withdrawn in December, 
1941. In all of these counties but Freeborn, 
the library associations continued action in 
the hope that county library was not a dead 
issue. 

Following the November, 1940, elections, 
plans were made to open a new series of 
counties. In fact, arrangements were already 
under way for the first one, Stearns, where 
book stations were opened in December. 
This also marked the first step into a new 
district away from the southern section of 
the state. Stearns has other firsts to its credit. 
So active was its library association that it 
managed to prove to the commissioners that 
a county library was wanted by their con- 
stituents, and this was the first county to 
secure its legal library without taking the 
matter to a formal vote. In 1942, the com- 
missioners agreed to establish it, and funds 
were made available in January, 1942. 

During this period, too, Kanabec County 
began a demonstration of county service, 
not with a formal demonstration but with 
an active citizen’s association,a WPA attend- 
ant at the headquarters library, and a collec- 
tion of books supplied by the Lisrary Drvi- 
SION. Some assistance was given this county 
by the supervisor in charge of the Stearns 
County demonstration. Here, too, the com- 
missioners made a voluntary levy for county 
service. Only a quarter mill tax was levied, 
but the city of Mora is making a substantial 
additional contribution of quarters, heat, and 
light. When the liquidation of the WPA 
ended the librarian’s services, county and 
city organizations saved the day by contrib- 
uting funds to carry on through 1943. This 
volunteer effort also made it possible to open 
book stations in the county early in 1943. 

During these two years, also, another 
series of six demonstrations were opened, 
again in southern Minnesota. Counties in- 
cluded Lincoln, Lyon, Martin, Nobles, Red- 
wood and Watonwan. Their demonstrations 
followed the pattern established by the ear- 
lier ones. More stress was placed on the 
importance of the citizen’s associations and 
in interesting the rural people. 

With the exception of Lincoln, demon- 
strations in all of these counties were carried 
on until the November election in 1942. In 
Lincoln, where ten years before residents 
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reported they were “resting but not slumber- 
ing” over a county library, 1942 apparently 
found some of them still resting. While 
much interest was shown in the county 
which had no public library within its bor- 
ders, the demonstration was withdrawn 
when the people believed it futile even to vote 
since it was understood the commissioners 
would only levy a portion of the tax allow- 
able and needed for adequate service. 


All the others but Nodes voted on the 
issue and three of the four were successful. 
In Redwood the library was turned down 
after an organized campaign against it. 
Here, as in Nobles, where the people failed 
to vote, the demonstration was promptly 
closed. While Nobles County residents had 
shown much active interest in the county 
service and had taken steps toward securing 
a permanent library, the demonstration 
could not be continued in view of the early 
liquidation of WPA. 

Funds for county service were made avail- 
able in 1943 for Martin and Watonwan 
counties and in 1944 for Lyon County. All 
of these counties had voted on a ballot call- 
ing for the levy of the full one mill tax for 
county service. 


Seven counties, then, or 50 per cent of the 
fourteen counties with demonstrations were 
successful in securing permanent service. 
Five of the seven taking the matter to vote 
were successful. During the four years, the 
demonstrations gave 232,312 people an op- 
portunity to try out county library service, 
and 121,394 of them will continue to have 


this service through their permanent libra- 
ries. 

This was accomplished in four years. 
Compare figures available from the county 
libraries organized prior to 1938 — thirteen 
in all, and three of them the most populous, 
the urban, counties of the state. These thir- 
teen served 214,341 people with appropria- 
tions of $60,000, while the seven new coun- 
ties should receive $66,000 to serve 120,000 
people. 

Yet forty years or four, the same means 
were used to obtain the results — agitation, 
advertising, and apple pie! 

Perhaps the forty years of original agita- 
tion, combined with past four years of in- 
tensive and concentrated action have given 
new impetus to a movement which will 
continue until it culminates in bringing 
books to the other 67 counties and the rest 
of Minnesota’s million bookless. 

But it will take organization to achieve it. 
No haphazard campaign will do. It will 
require organized promotion. People must 
be aroused. They must know they can have 
books and how to go about getting them. 
It will take advertising and apple pie, too. 
People must be “sold” on the county library. 
And it will take leadership, whether it be a 
paid supervisor in some post-war program 
to continue this work, or some volunteer 
who sees that the need exists in her county 
and is willing to go out and work for books 
for herself and her children. In a country 
where the people have the right to vote 
themselves a library, surely no one should be 
left without books. 























County and Regional Libraries 


Respects in Which Organization and Administration 
Differ From City Library Service" 


Tommie Dora BarKER 
Dean, Library School, Emory University 


Municipal libraries and county and re- 
gional libraries are both types of public 
library service, and consequently the same 
general principles of organization and ad- 
ministration apply to them. But the appli- 
cation of these principles and the methods 
of organization and administration differ 
widely, in relations with government, con- 
tractual agreements, finances and budgets, 
leadership of the librarian, and publicity. 
The first point of difference is the diffusion 
or spread of service. Books and service are 
taken to the people wherever they live. This 
lessens the importance of the headquarters 
building and affects its layout. More space 
is needed in a county library building for 
administration and routine processes and 
for a shipping room and for loading and 
unloading book trucks. 

A larger amount of record keeping is 
necessary in the county and regional libra- 
ries. Another point of difference is that the 
librarian must make visits to outlying dis- 
tricts and that personal service is asked of 
her. Many informal service stations are used 
for books, and volunteer custodians fre- 
quently take care of them. These service 
centers are much larger in number in pro- 
portion to population than in an urban area. 
The recommended standard for city service 
is a branch to every 50,000 population. Miss 
Harriet C. Long, in County library service, 
A.L.A., 1925, says, “It goes without saying 
that in the larger cities and villages of the 
county, those with population of a thousand 
or more, branch library service will be pro- 
vided.” The practice in the regional libra- 
ries in British Columbia is to maintain a 
branch in a center where there are 600 or 
700 borrowers or over, and a monthly circu- 
lation of 1,000 books or more, and to pro- 
vide a sub-branch in a center having a mem- 
bership of 300 to 500 or over, and a monthly 


circulation of 400 or 500 or over.” One of 
the greatest difficulties is to equalize service 
over large areas and scattered populations. 

In The government of the American pub- 
lic library Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel classifies 
county libraries by government types in this 
way: (1) Libraries which are part of the 
county government; (2) Libraries forming 
part of both the city and county govern- 
ment; (3) Municipal libraries or libraries of 
other types which serve the county by con- 
tract. 

He classifies them also under geographical 
types: (1) Libraries which serve the entire 
area of the county; (2) Libraries which 
serve only a part of the county, usually 
omitting the larger cities. 

In methods of control these principal vari- 
ations are found: 

—Libraries administered without library 
board. 

In California, Montana, and Texas the 
county library is directly under the control 
of the governing body of the county. 

—With a county library board. 

According to Dr. Joeckel, this is the 
practice in 31 states. 

—Under joint city-county library board, as 
in Indiana. 

—Under city library board by contract, usu- 
ally without representation from county. 

—By joint county or regional library board 
as provided for in the more recent library 
laws, such as Michigan, Washington, 

British Columbia. 

Wide differences appear in budgets and 
finances. In the South the budgets for the 
Rosenwald county library demonstrations 
were put at 50 cents per capita, but this 
figure was based on economic ability to sup- 
port service rather than on the estimated 
cost of good library service. 

Dr. Stewart, from her experience in the 


*Reprinted in condensed form from The Bulletin of the Louisiana Library Association. September, 1939. 


1Helen G. Stewart. 
& 2937, g 97. 


“Regional library development.”’ 


In Wilson, L. R., ed. Library trends. 


University of Chicago, 
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Fraser Valley demonstration, gives these 
criteria: A minimum book collection of 
20,000 volumes to serve the varied interests 
of a cross-section of the people to be served 
regardless of their number; $3,000 to $4,000 
annual book fund to keep the collection up 
to date. This book budget calls for a total 
annual budget of from $15,000 to $20,000. 
Dr. Stewart thinks that 40 to 50 cents per 
capita is as much as can be expected in a 
rural area. It would, therefore, take a popu- 
lation unit of 40,000 to 50,000 people to 
provide the budget.” 

Dr. Joeckel considers the problem in terms 
of a definition of efficient library service, 
which should comprise: (1) a central admin- 
istrative authority, (2) a central unit for 
acquisition and preparation of materials, 
(3) central reference service, (4) central 
circulation and readers’ advisory service, and 
(5) local service through the area. He con- 
cludes that these requirements probably can- 
not be obtained with a system which has an 
annual income of less than $25,000. 

In 1925 the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion declared that the minimum budget 
should be $4,000 based on a population unit 
of not less than 4,000 people. The Michigan 
library law for the administration of state 
aid to libraries required a local budget of at 
least $6,000 and the population served to be 
at least 5,000 in order to qualify for state aid. 

Standards for county libraries as adopted 
in New Jersey accept the A.L.A. standards 
of $1.00 per capita to be divided on a basis 
of 35 cents from the county library and 65 
cents from the local library. The British 
standard is 40 cents per capita minimum 
annual budget. 

Division of expense under the contract 
system Dr. Joeckel classifies according to 
three more or less distinct bases: (1) a flat- 
rate method, by which a rough estimate is 
made of the probable cost of service to be 


2Stewart, Helen Gordon. 
28:606 Sept., 1934. 


“‘Advantages and difficulties in the administration of a regional library unit.’ 


rendered and a lump sum is paid; (2) An 
exact charge in terms of a fixed rate for each 
volume circulated or in terms of the same 
per capita rate of expenditure; (3) Each 
contracting party assumes responsibility for 
certain items in the budget. 

If, as has been said, the library is seventy- 
five per cent librarian, in a larger unit with 
wider spread of service the percentage 
should run higher than that, because the 
librarian rather than the building becomes 
the symbol of library service to these rural 
users. A background knowledge of rural 
sociology goes without saying. The libra- 
rian will also get the facts about his own 
community by making a survey, then for- 
mulate objectives and plans for develop- 
ment. The most important point is personal 
contacts to identify the library with commu- 
nity interests, such as local agricultural ex- 
tension agencies, home demonstration agent, 
county agent, county council of rural women, 
teachers of vocational and agricultural edu- 
cation, extension classes, and all other agen- 
cies of adult education and the improvement 
of rural life. 

Newspaper publicity, much used by a city 
library, may be impossible, but an active 
librarian is the best publicity and the book 
truck an active medium, giving visible evi- 
dence of the library’s work. Every agency 
of the library should have a sign over it. 
If these signs are uniform in design they 
become a recognized symbol of library serv- 
ice. The county library will, of course, use 
many of the usual methods: exhibits, posters, 
booklists, book talks, etc., and perhaps a 
mimeographed monthly bulletin. Formal 
openings of all agencies of the library also 
have great publicity value; they quicken 
enthusiasm and offer an opportunity to get 
local officials to the library, so that they will 
remember what it is doing when budget 
time comes round. 


A.L.A. Bulletin 
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The County Or Regional Library—What Is It? 


Wuat Is a County or A REGIONAL 
Lriprary ? 


It is a public library system serving all 
people — rural as well as city residents — in 
the county, or in an area including more 
than one county. 


How Is Ir Supportep? 


By a small county tax. It costs the average 
taxpayer less per year than the price of one 
good book or magazine subscription. 


Wuart Are Its ADVANTAGES? 


A library organized on a county-wide or 
a regional basis can give better service than 
small independent town libraries because: 
—A county or regional tax levy provides 
sufficient funds to purchase a well-selected 
book collection to meet the reading needs 
of every man, woman and child. 
—By centralizing book buying, cataloging 
and administration, maintenance costs are 
reduced. 


How Does It OpERATE? 


Through a central library open to every 
resident of the county or of the regional 
area, and serving as a distribution center. 
Books are circulated from this headquarters 
to all county or regional residents through: 
—Branch libraries established in the larger 

towns. 

—Library stations set up in the smaller com- 
munities, where collections of books are 
placed in stores, municipal buildings or 
other public centers. Books in these col- 
lections are changed frequently. 

—Parcel post service to any resident request- 
ing specific books from the main library. 

—Bookmobiles which make house-to-house 
stops in sparsely settled areas. 

—Book collections in all rural schools con- 
tracting for this service. 


Wuat Type oF Book Is Provipep? 


All types — for educational, informational 
and leisure time reading. The best books, 


selected for the particular needs of the people 
served. A constant supply of fresh, new 
books. 


How Is Ir EstasuisHep? 


By action of the County Commissioners 
who are authorized by Law to establish a 
county or regional library. In counties where 
a public library already exists, the commis- 
sioners may contract for county service with 
such a library or it may appoint a separate 
county library board of five members. 


WuHo MANAGES THE Liprary? 


The library board is responsible for the op- 
eration of the county or regional system, and 
the librarian directs the work. 


Wuo Is THE LIBRARIAN? 


She is a professionally-trained person; but, 
far more than that. Her duties require know]- 
edge of people no less than of books. Books 
must be carefully chosen if all needs are to be 
regarded, and no money wasted. Cataloging 
and other technical details must be accurate 
if the books and information wanted are to 
be quickly available. The librarian must 
study and know her county or region from 
end toend. She will work with teachers and 
rural leaders learning the wants of their 
groups. She will get acquainted with people 
everywhere, adapting and improving meth- 
ods of distributing books to reach the readers. 


WuHEeRrE Is THE CoUNTY oR REGIONAL 
Liprary LocaTep? 


All routine work is carried on from the 
central library usually located in a county seat 
town. All needs of the library branches and 
stations are supplied from this headquarters. 


Wuere ARE THE Liprary STATIONS? 


—Branch libraries, equipped to meet the 
need of all readers, are maintained in the 
larger towns and villages. 

—In the smaller communities book stations 
are maintained in stores, schools, and other 
convenient places, from which rural people 


The county or regional library — what is it? as printed here is a revision of two leaflets used by the Library Division 
for publicity and promotion covering the period of the WPA Library Demonstrations, 1938-1942. 
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borrow books. These collections are 
changed frequently, and all books in the 
county or region are thereby available to 
every reader. 


Wuat Oruer Services Doers TuIs 
Type or Lrprary OFFER? 


—Books sent directly to any individual in the 
county to fill special requests. Information 
is also given over the telephone from head- 
quarters. 

—Use of the reading room and reference 
collection of the central or headquarters 
library. Direct borrowing privileges from 
this library. 

—A large collection of children’s books avail- 
able to rural schools. Through a contract 
with a county or regional library, special 
school library service may be obtained for 
all rural schools. 

—Four-H Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, Farmers’ Clubs, Women’s Clubs and 





‘ 


Tanpayers Should Kuow 


‘, . . The most promising movement among librarians at the present time 


other organizations receive help for papers, 
debates, and discussions. 

—In some counties or regions, a book truck 
may be put into service, making regular 
stops in sparsely settled areas. 


Way Is THE CouNTy oR REGIONAL 
LispRARY SUPERIOR TO THE 
SMALL Loca Liprary? 


—Because it leaves no area unserved. 

—Unnecessary duplication is eliminated, al- 
lowing for better and more complete serv- 
ice. 

—Experts take charge of the service because 
the larger unit can afford skilled library 
service. 

—Library materials on all subjects of inter- 
est to all patrons can be provided for both 
study and recreation. 

—Equal book privileges are provided for 
farm and city homes. 





is for a close study of the means for securing an intelligent diffusion of service. 
They call it ‘publicity—a term which may be necessary, but which is not quite 
fair to their idea. A notice to a resident that a valuable registered package awaits 
him at the postoffice would be termed ‘publicity,’ yet the service of the library 
is more nearly of that nature. It aims to call attention to hitherto unappreciated 
values in the manner of simple service characteristic of a telephone directory or 
of postal deliveries. The value of the ideas contained in books is as real and uni- 
versal as food and clothing except for those who cannot read. Taxpayers have 
a right to know just what these values are and how they may be procured. It is 
the task of the library staff to discover the maximum value of its stock for each 
.’—W. S. Learned, in his The American public 
library and the diffusion of knowledge. p. 27. (Harcourt, c1924) 


individual and give notice . . 














Minneapolis Public Library Institute 
on War and Post-War Problems 


If “books are weapons in. the war of ideas” then the public library is the arsenal of 
democracy. But, like the rifle in the storehouse or the cannon in the field, books on the shelf 
are only potential weapons. To become effective they must be used. Guns and bullets and 
tanks pave the way for peace but they are essentially weapons of war. Books are weapons 
of peace as well and upon their strategic use depends the plans, the understanding of others, 
the interchange of ideas, which will help to form a better world from the pieces left by the 


present struggle. 


The general theme of the Institute was 
“The Library in a Changing World.” The 
program was designed for a better compre- 
hension of the librarian’s role in the war and 
after. More, it was to help the citizen to per- 
ceive his library’s problems and contribu- 
tions. Invitations to the general public were 
issued and were met with generous response. 
The Library requested advice and under- 
standing from speakers and audience and 
got it. Carl Vitz, Minneapolis librarian, and 
president-elect of the American Library As- 
sociation, welcomed the guests at each meet- 
ing. Ruth Rosholt was general chairman. 
Chairmen of the three meetings were Isabel 
McLaughlin, Charlotte Matson and Glenn 
Lewis. An average of 200 people attended 
each session. 


First Session—November 3* 


THEME: PRoBLEMS OF YOUTH 


The panel members of this session were: 
—Perry Williams, Executive Secretary 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation (Moderator) 
—Dr. Max Seham, Pediatrician 
—Mrs. Katherine Elder, Administrator, 
War Emergency Child Care Centers 
—Caroline Barron, Principal, John Bur- 
roughs and Kenwood Schools 
—Fred Wright, Judge, Juvenile Court 
Mr. Williams in his discussion stated that 
“if we have an alertness on the part of the 
people, we need not, with our natural re- 
sources, have too few jobs in the post-war 
world.” He spoke also on the possibilities of 
the future. 
Dr. Seham presented appalling statistics on 
children in the United States between 5 and 


18 with grave defective health, and pointed 
out that every family should have a physician 
and that schools should play a part in pre- 
venting poor health. He was of the opinion 
that, since it is not probable all parents will 
have family physicians, it should be the obli- 
gation of the schools or social agencies to as- 
sume the role of the family practitioner. Phys- 
ical tests in the army, he said, have revealed 
an unfit population resulting from our 
neglect while these children were growing 
up. 
He also stated that theoretically the child 
is considered the ward of society as long as 
the child is in school, but in reality he is con- 
sidered the parents’ rather than the school’s 
responsibility. If all children had good 
homes, wise parents, good private doctors 
and dentists, health could be left to parents. 
But in the absence of: these, the school or 
some other agency should assume the respon- 
sibility for child health. The present system 
of private doctors and medical inspection in 
the schools has failed to get results. Tax- 
supported agencies must be made available to 
all children. 

Mrs. Elder brought out the fact that chil- 
dren need the security of child care centers. 
She explained the set-up of the Minneapolis 
Child Center and stated that while nursery 
schools are accepted by mothers it is difficult 
to “sell” child care centers. Mothers seem to 
feel that the school age child can take care 
of himself. 

Miss Barron opined that in the post-war 
era there should be a library in every school 
building in the world and that librarians and 
teachers must become educationally militant. 
She also felt that money now spent by the 
army in the correction of physical defects 


*All meetings were held at the Minneapolis Public Library, 8:00 P. M. 
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should continue to be spent for the people in 
peace time, and that money should be made 
available for those fit for a college education 
after the war. 

Judge Wright revealed that there is no 
marked increase in juvenile delinquency in 
Minneapolis and Hennepin County — per- 
haps 8-10°%%. There is actually a decrease in 
the number of delinquent boys between 16 
and 17 years due chiefly to work and in- 
creased earning power. On the other hand 
there has been an increase in delinquent girls, 
which bears on the problem of proper sex 
instruction, as well as an increase among chil- 
dren under 14 years. 


Second Session—November 4 


THEME: SIGNIFICANCE OF Post-War 
Economic PROBLEMS FOR THE LIBRARY 


The panel members were: 

—Arthur Upgren, Vice President and 
Economist of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Minneapolis (Moderator) 

—Mrs. Myrtle Harris, Asst. Organizer, 
Central Labor Union, and Board Mem- 
ber, Minneapolis Public Library 

—Joseph Selenski, President, Central La 
bor Union, Minneapolis 

—Russell Stevenson, Dean, School of Bust- 
ness Administration, University of Min- 
nesota 

—Roland Vaile, Professor of Economics, 
School of Business Administration, Unt- 
versity of Minnesota 

Mr. Upgren opened the discussion by stat- 

ing that the chief economic aim in post-war 
planning was to secure the highest level of 
employment possible and, in turn, efficient 
employment for the highest production of 
goods. He compared the possible conditions 
after the present war with those prevailing 
after World War 1 and showed that the job 
we now have before us is approximately three 
times as large as in 1919. He estimated that 
approximately 10,000,000 men in the armed 
services will have to be absorbed in technical 
industry, agriculture, trades, services, and 
construction after the war. 

Mrs. Harris in her remarks stressed the 

need for the utmost cooperation between em- 
ployees and management. She said that 


many instances of it were now in effect, and 
that after the war labor would do its part in 
resolving common problems with employers. 
Mr. Selenski spoke in favor of an extensive 
public works program that would employ 
large numbers of people in such socially use- 
ful projects as flood control and soil conserva- 
tion. Among the social objectives are educa- 
tion and retraining of ex-service men, broad- 
ening the social security base to cover all 
wage earners and the small business man; 
also a practical health insurance program. 


Professor Vaile viewed community post- 
war planning as a series of human problems. 
He pointed to the current large population 
shifts affecting many cities and indicated that 
a city with an increase of 5-209 from war 
production might, after the war, have a very 
grave problem in absorbing its surplus work- 
ers in peace time production and in providing 
permanent housing for them. 


Another danger he anticipated was the 
over-expansion of certain industries because 
of consumer spending power. Manufactur- 
ers, he thought, should avoid saturating the 
market through over-production. 

Dean Stevenson, concluding, explained the 
need for accurate measurement of employ- 
ment in Minnesota. Using the Albert Lea 
survey as an illustration, he indicated that 
only through such a scientific measurement 
can we hope to meet post-war problems intel- 
ligently and constructively. 


Third Session—November 5 


THEME: THE LIBRARY IN 
Its Pusiic RELATIONS 


Panel members for the last session were: 
—Frank K. Walter, Former Librarian, 
University of Minnesota (Moderator) 
—W. M. Cordner, Sales Manager, North- 
ern Pump Company 

—Walter Strang, Advertising Manager, 
Bell Telephone Company 

—Mrs. Mabel Seeley, Author 

—Adra Fay, Superintendent of Branches, 
Minneapolis Public Library 


Mr. Walter in his opening remarks stressed 
the fact that libraries are public relations 
groups with the same problems as other busi- 
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Ness institutions, and that, in general, the 
principles of good business apply to them. 

Mr. Cordner dealt with some of the present 
problems relating to management in a war 
plant. He outlined the activities at Northern 
Pump in the field of better personnel rela- 
tions such as sports, transportation helps, aid 
in selective service problems, housing, etc. 
He voiced the hope that what management 
had learned in this war about handling labor 
would carry over into peace times. 

Mr. Strang began his discussion by saying 
that personnel problems depend on personnel 
relations, and personnel relations are impor- 
tant because people work better in an atmos- 
phere of harmony and good feeling. Im- 
provement in personnel relations has come 
largely through compulsory regulation and 
collective bargaining. He emphasized char- 
acter traits the public likes, such as a well- 
modulated voice, efficiency tempered with 
understanding, courtesy, a spirit of human 
friendliness, and a control of one’s temper at 
all times. Employee discussion of all such 
problems is valuable as it makes the workers 
feel that they are part of the organization. 

Mrs. Seeley asserted that the people of a 
community have so completely accepted the 
library but she questioned whether the li- 
brary itself realized it. Library service, she 
said, is a privilege for which the public pays 
very little and represents a “pool of collected 
experience and information into which we 
can all dip.” She added a plea for the more 
rapid accession and greater number of new 








Libraries Mutt Help 


The capable library is a habit with the thoughtful element in the com- 
munity. Folks from nine to ninety constantly use its materials, have used them 
for years, and think of the library in terms of learning without regimentation. 
Thus libraries emerge as trusted partners of the people in times, as today, when 
they search with special care for the backgrounds of their problems. Problems 
are theirs to be solved. Libraries must help, whatever difficulties the added 
burden may bring—Donald Keneth Campbell, “Libraries and the post-war 


world,” in Saturday Review of Literature. March 20, 1943. 


titles, especially in the field of books that in- 
form one of the world today. One aspect of 
library service she praised was the efficiency 
and helpfulness of the staff but she offered 
a few suggestions on how the staff could be 
even more helpful. 

Miss Fay summarized Mr. Vitz’ report on 
post-war library planning presenting the 
problem which will arise when 40,000,000 
people, now connected, in or out of service, 
with war work are returned to civilian em- 
ployment. New ways of teaching developed 
by the army will probably result in changing 
educational methods. 

She pointed to the manner in which lh- 
braries of all kinds might meet the post war 
challenges. Among the more important: 
simple books to meet the low level of readers, 
up-to-date books, the use of newer audio- 
visual aids, films, radio, lectures, increased 
budgets, and books made accessible wherever 
people congregate. 

She discussed a plan of introductory cards 
and their distribution to the public. Also the 
desirability of setting up vocational counsel- 
ling machinery in libraries, not to give voca- 
tional advice but to provide printed assis- 
tance. 

In the question period that followed inade- 
quate library income was discussed. Mr. 
Cordner and Mr. Strang both expressed the 
opinion that libraries need better publicity 
and urged an advertising campaign to ac- 
quaint the public with the financial problems 
of the library. 
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This department has been created primarily for the benefit of those heading up small 
public libraries. It will be oriented around queries raised by librarians or trustees in letters 
requesting information or suggestions. Questions will be selected (and answers given) in 
relation to their general application to the small library. 


Trustee Responsibilities 


Question: Your discussion of Library Management in Minnesota Lisrariks for Sep- 
tember gives all the power to the librarian. As a library board member I would like to ask 
what ts there left for the board to do and why have a board? 


The library board can do a great deal for its 
own community. It represents the taxpayers 
and is designed to safeguard the administra- 
tion of the library in the public interest. It 
was not intended that a library board directly 
administer the library or select its books. 

The chief function of any board is policy 
making and not administration. That is to 
say the board relies upon its own appointed 
administrative officer for advice, information 
and guidance in formulating general policies 
to which that officer is bound. But in all mat- 
ters of internal administration the head of the 
institution is solely responsible since only that 
person has the specialized knowledge requi- 
site to proper management. 

A public library board on its part has very 
important responsibilities, nevertheless. The 
few suggestions set forth below are indicative 
and should serve as convincing illustrations 
of what the board might undertake in its own 
right. 

—Periodic surveys of the library (by a library- 
trained person) for checking up on how 
effectively it is serving the community's 
needs; the extent to which the public is or is 
not using its resources; and the kind of 
appropriation needed for the library to be 
effective. Also the drawing up of a five- 
or ten-year plan for future library improve- 
ment and development. 

—Attendance upon the city or village council 
to submit and to interpret library surveys; 
to graphically portray and explain the 
library’s needs; and to insist upon necessary 


financial support—at least within keeping 
with that given for other public services. 
To enlist the support of influential citizens 
in the library’s requirements, and to solicit 
their attendance at council meetings in be- 
half of those requirements. 

—Regular attendance at board meetings and 
a planned program of discussion of various 
library problems instead of adjournment 
upon reading the minutes and approving 
bills for payment. 

—TInter-Library cooperation with other libra- 
ries within the area through such under- 
takings as temporary exchange of special 
book collections, or books not in general 
demand which have been read by most 
people but which now remain unused on 
library shelves; creation of a regional de- 
pository card catalog; and cooperative cata- 
loging and book buying to effect savings 
for all libraries in a given region. 

—Survey-study of county and regional libra- 
ries and their superior advantages in ren- 
dering the most economical and effective 
book service to all the people, both urban 
and rural, within a region. Consideration 
of this type of set-up and its advantages for 
the local library. 

—Organization of a “Friends of the Library 
Association” for the purpose of obtaining 
for the library gifts, endowments, and be- 
quests from public-spirited citizens upon 
their decease. 

These are only a few of the opportunities 
in the field of policy making open to the 
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alert board eager to give its community a 
functioning library in the real meaning of 
that term. And towards that end library 
boards might well consider the following pro- 
posals in the interests of better library admin- 
istration by the librarian. 

—Abolishment of book committees. It is the 
librarian’s job to select and to organize the 
book collection in line with standard prac- 
tices. Book committees, however well 
meaning, should not essay this task which 
requires skill, training and an over-all un- 
derstanding of library function. Very often 
such committees can do serious harm. On 
one occasion a librarian refused to purchase 
a set of the Smithsonian Scientific Series for 
obvious reasons. The salesman appealed to 
the book committee and obtained an order 
over her objections. The library’s annual 
budget was $100. The cost of the set was 
$99. 

—Allocation of the budget based on the 
librarian’s recommendations. Board mem- 
bers should approach the task objectively 
and adhere to standard recommendations 
whenever possible. Many library budgets 
are out of line. Sometimes overhead may 
run as high as 40°% or more and book ex- 
penditures as low as 10°% of total. 

—Spending annually the full library appro- 
priation. Unexpended balances are a seri- 
ous threat to libraries that accumulate 
them and can easily result in lowered ap- 
propriations in subsequent years until the 
balances are spent. 

—The appointment of a trained librarian in 
all communities that can possibly afford to 
employ one. A competent librarian is a 
good investment in the long run since she 
knows how and where to buy and spend 
most economically. If the budget is inade- 
quate the board should make some effort 
to obtain an untrained person with experi- 
ence or, where this cannot be done, a per- 
son without experience on condition that 
she take a summer school course covering 
basic techniques. 


—A definition in writing of the respective 
duties of the librarian. Such a definition 
would be of mutual advantage and would 
clarify the working relationships to the sat- 
isfaction of both the board and the libra- 
rian. It might be patterned along the lines 
of the one noted below which was adopted 
by the Montclair, New Jersey, Library 
Board. 


Po.iciEs oF ADMINISTRATION 


The responsibilities of the Board of Trus- 
tees are regarded to be: 


To determine the policy of the library. 
To promote its service. 


To secure adequate funds to carry on its 
work satisfactorily. 

The librarian shall be the chief executive 
officer of the Board of Trustees and as such 
shall be responsible for the administration of 
the Public Library under the general policies 
approved by the Board. She shall be directly 
responsible to the Board of Trustees and 
through the Board of Trustees to the com- 
munity. She is the equivalent to the presi- 
dent of a business corporation. 


The librarian shall attend all meetings of 
the Board of Trustees, shall serve as clerk of 
the Board at trustee meetings, and shall have 
the right to speak on all subjects under dis- 
cussion but shall not have the right to vote. 


The librarian shall have charge of all prop- 
erties belonging to the library and shall be 
responsible for the proper discharge of duties 
by all members of the staff. 


No one shall be appointed to the library 
staff, promoted, transferred, or assigned to 
duties except upon the recommendation of 
the librarian. 

All communications or petitions from the 
employees to the Board of Trustees shall be 
transmitted through the librarian, who shall 
have the right of recommendation when the 
communication is considered by the Board of 
Trustees. 


Ud 
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Under this department, to be published from time to time, will be included interesting 
letters from patrons commenting upon their problems and the meaning of our book service 
to them. The format, spelling and grammar of the original version are retained in print. 


Please Let Me Know” 


“Gentlemen: I am taking the liberty of troubling you for a little information & trusting 
that some of your staff will be kind enough to give me the desired information. 


I do not know to what other source to appeal to for this information as I want to be 
certain that I get reliable & true information, so am writing you. 


All my life I have tried to improve myself, both mentally & physically, I didnt get the 
education that I should of had while a boy. I am 44 yrs. old & am the father of eight 
children. I have never felt satisfied with my lot in life as I know I have missed the finer 
things of life by not being trained & getting into the right vocation, I should of been a 
violinist, I play this instrument & love it, I have studied music some but didnt go far enough 
to make it my life work. Now at 44, I see all this & feel that there is a lot of things that I 
missed. I love culture & a fuller life & long for these things dreadfully. I am in a hum 
drum life that I dont like, doing work that is neither satisfying or uplifting. I do not want 
to burden you with to long a letter but feel that perhaps you could help me a little in point- 
ing a way whereby I could improve my knowledge & understanding & help me to some 


extent in making up for some of the things that I have missed 


I have answered & investigated many advertisements & etc relating to courses & books 
on improving oneself & have spent considerable money on fake courses & etc. so am skepti- 
cal. Below I would like to know about the following— 


1. I would like to know where I could get 
books on violin making & reparing that 
doesnt cost to much. I cannot afford to buy 
the books that I have found listed as they are 
out of my reach, surely there are books that 
deal with this subject & also other violin his- 
tory books that can either be rented or are in 
reach of a poor man. Could you help me in 
this? 


2. I am also interested in a brotherhood 
called The Rosicrucians who claim wonder- 
full things in the way of knowledge for a 
person who joins them. I am enclosing one 
of their advertisements in this letter & would 
like to know if they are what they represent 
themselves to be? 


3. [also would like to find out where I can 


get knowledge such as the Rosicrucians claim 
to teach providing they are not all right? 

In short I want to say that I want to in- 
crease my knowledge in music science & etc. 
in the shortest & cheapest way that a poor 
man such as I am,*can hope to do in spare 
time study at home. If you can help me in 
mapping out a course to follow I certainly 
will appreciate it very much. I am living ina 
small town & there isnt anybody that I can 
go to that is well enough educated along 
these lines to help me. I am ambitious to 
make the most of myself & am starved for 
good books by great men. I would have a 
fine library if I had the necessary money. 
Perhaps the public library at St. Paul would 
have books that would help me along. Please 
let me know.” 
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Library Scholarship 


The Katharine L. Sharp scholarship, 
which carries a stipend of $300 and exemp- 
tion from tuition, will be awarded by the 
faculty of the University of Illinois Library 
School in March, 1944. The award is made 
for the second year of study in Library Sci- 
ence. Applications should be secured from 
and filed with the Director of the School, 
R. B. Downs, Urbana, Illinois, before 
March 1. 


Foreign Language Books 


The Lrisrary Division will loan perma- 
nently books written in the French, German, 
Norwegian and Swedish languages to public 
libraries which can use them. Applications 
for foreign language books will be filled in 
order of receipt until the stock is exhausted. 


Information Sources 


In general there are two coordinating agen- 
cies through which libraries may receive in- 
formation related to governmental war pro- 
grams. These are the Library Service Divi- 
sion of the Office of Education and the 
Library Program Division of the Office of 
War Information. Unless a library knows 
specifically where to apply for needed infor- 
mation about government programs, in- 
quiries should be addressed to one of the 
above agencies or to the U. S. Superintendent 
of Documents, all of Washington, D. C. 


New M. L. A. Officers 


Newly elected officers of the Minnesota 
Library Association are: 


President — Mrs. Rella E. Havens, Public 
Library, St. Paul. 


First Vice-President (President-Elect )—Jean 
Gardiner Smith, University High School 
Library, Minneapolis. 


Second Vice-President — Mrs. Agatha Lind- 
ner Klein, Library Division, St. Paul. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Marion Phillips, Public 
Library, Minneapolis. 


A.L.A. Representative — Katherine Yerxa, 
Public Library, Minneapolis. 


Personnel 


A. Ollie Ulvestad, librarian of the Morris 
Public Library for the past three years, has 
resigned to accept a library position at the 
Naval Air Base, Corpus Christi, Texas. She 
has been succeeded by Margaret E. Grove, 
formerly a teacher in the rural schools, and 
more recently secretary to the superintendent 
of schools of Morris. 


Mrs. Margaret Larson, Minnesota ’31 and 
formerly assistant in the reference depart- 
ment of the Social Security Board, Washing- 
ton, has been appointed Librarian of the Col- 
eraine Public Library succeeding Mildred A. 
Nelson who has accepted the librarianship of 
the Coleraine Junior College. 


Mrs. Inez Albertson, librarian of the Fair- 
mont Public Library since 1928, has resigned 
because of illness. Mary Edwards, a member 
of the staff since 1933, has been appointed 
her successor. 


Margaret McIntosh, formerly Fergus Falls 
librarian, and away from library work for 
over a year because of illness in the family, 
has returned to accept an appointment as 
cataloger of the Chisholm Public Library. 


Vivian Haslen has resigned as head of the 
Ortonville Public Library to take up resi- 
dence in Portland, Oregon. Her successor is 
Mrs. Ada Theisen, a graduate of the St. 
Cloud Teachers College, and formerly a 
teacher. 


Lucile Davis has succeeded Mrs. J. H. 
Markley as librarian of the Owatonna Public 
Library. Miss Davis was formerly public 
librarian, Spencer, Iowa. 
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St. Cloud Institute 

Librarians of the St. Cloud area joined 
with the Central Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation in arranging a combined program 
on War and Post-War Problems. The insti- 
tute meeting was held in St. Cloud on Octo- 
ber 14-15. Panel leaders were: H. P. Lohr- 
man, St. Cloud Teachers College; Mrs. L. H. 
King, St. Cloud; J. A. Farley, St. John’s Uni- 
versity; Gertrude Gove, St. Cloud Technical 
High School; Agnes Brown, Stearns County 
librarian, and Alma Penrose, St. Cloud pub- 
lic librarian. Guest speakers were Ely Cul- 
bertson who discussed his World Federation 
Plan and Joseph H. Spear who spoke on 


Latin America. 


Victory Book Campaign 

This year’s campaign ended in November 
although books will continue to come in. In 
Minnesota 182,509 books were contributed. 
While this total was less than last year, the 
number of useful titles was as great if not 
greater because of the better quality of books 
donated. 

All local points in the Twin Cities have 
been well supplied. Books have gone from 
the Minneapolis sorting center to Seattle, 
Alaska, New Orleans, the Merchant Marine 
and many camps within the U. S. 

Congratulations and thanks to librarians 
and others all over the state who have cooper- 
ated in this undertaking. — Ruth Rosholt, 
State Director. 


“Please Send Me...” 


(Excerpts from letters received by the Library Division from patrons requesting books) 


e “We are an old couple, very fond of reading good books, but living on our farm 14 miles 
from nearest library. Therefore we like to take advantage of your kind offer to loan books. 
... Please sen us a list of your book in the American and Swedish languages.” 


e “Kindly send me an application blank. I live 14 miles from a small school library which 
has very few school books in and I am hauling to school by a school bus. I am 14 years and 
think I am pretty capable of taking care of your books.” 


e “Just ran across an article that I’d like some information on. It about this Home Library. 
Would you please let me know where one could get some of their book to be read and return 
I’d like to get book or article more than stories as I like to read for an education radder then 
just kill time on love stories.” 


e “Dear Sir, (or Madam, I think it is) Winter is coming and evenings are getting longer so 
would you please send me som book, in the same line as last winter. You will remember I 
am an old man 65 now; it was some excellent books you send me last year, you will send 
some in same line.” 


e “Friend:— I’m going to drop you a few lins for to find out if I could sand back That Book 
Case for a New lot as the are note very interested those i Picked out. And is sow sand me 
a new List and, advise me how to sand the Books if Im to Pay Express on them Hoping I 
can axjange these Books at once. Let me know at once. am I to sand those Books and 
chargen card. Back whit the Books are I to Keep them the other lot.” 
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The War In Print 
Compiled by Agatha L. Klein 


*Carlson, J. R. pseud. Under cover. Dutton. 
$3.50.¢ Subversive activities of Nazis and 
Nazi sympathizers in the U. S. 


Gallagher, Wes. Back door to Berlin. Doub- 
leday. $2.75. The African campaign from 
the first plans to the expulsion of the Ger- 
mans. 


Goette, J. A. Japan fights for Asia. Harcourt. 
$2.50. The nature of Japan’s strength and 
the permanence of its threat to world peace. 


Gray, G. W. Science at war. Harper. $3.00. 


Greenbie, Sydney. Asia unbound. Appleton- 
Century. $3.00. Unusually good overall 
view of the Far East. 

Handleman, Howard. Bridge to Victory. 
Random. $2.00. Eyewitness story of the 
reconquest of the Aleutians. 


Helion, Jean. They shall not have me. Dut- 
ton. $3.00. A French soldier’s experiences 
in a German prison and his sensational es- 
cape. 

*Ingersoll, R. M. The Battle is the pay-off. 
Harcourt. $2.00. The best story of the 
workings of the army and of a Tunisian 
battle. 

Johnston, G. H. The Toughest fighting in 
the World. Duell. $3.00. New Guinea 
campaign as seen by an Australian corre- 
spondent. 

Lesueur, L. E. 12 Months that changed the 
world. Knopf. $3.00. One of the best 
books about the people of the Soviet Union 
in the war. 

Lin, Yu-t’ang. Between tears and laughter. 
Day. $2.50. Criticism of the western pow- 
er’s approaches to post-war planning for 
the Far East. 

Mackenzie, DeWitt. India’s problem can be 
solved. Doubleday. $3.00. Problems of 
geography, religions and social organiza- 
tion. 


+All books included in this list were published in 1943, 
*Starred titles are for first purchase. 


Padev, Michael. Escape from the Balkans. 
Bobbs. $2.75. Narrative of escape joined 
to an account of the Balkan and Bulgarian 
political problem. 


Priestley, J. B. Daylight on Saturday. Har- 
per. $2.50. Vigorous novel of life in an 
airplane factory hidden in the English 
countryside. 


Pyle, E. T. Here is your war. Holt. $3.00. 
Tunisian campaign from embarkation to 
victory. 

Rhodes, Anthony. Sword of bone. Harcourt. 
$2.50. Excellent account of experiences of 
a British officer from the outbreak of war 


through Dunkirk. 


*St. George ,T.R. C/O Postmaster. Crowell. 
$2.00. Humorous, personal account of an 
American soldier’s experiences at home 
and in Australia. 


Salvemini, Gaetano. What to do with Italy. 
Duell. $2.75. Italy’s position in interna- 
tional affairs and possible future treatment. 


Scott, R. L. God is my co-pilot. Scribner. 
$2.50. This story of a fighter pilot is vivid- 
ly written. 

*Seagrave, G. S. Burma surgeon. Norton. 
$3.00. Thrilling story of the medical mis- 
sionary who accompanied Stilwell on his 
retreat through Burma to India. 

*Shiber, Etta. Paris-underground. Scribner. 
$2.50. Experiences of an American woman 
in Paris helping British soldiers to escape. 

Smedley, Agnes. Battle hymn of China. 
Knopf. $3.50. Outspoken autobiography 
of an American woman in the revolution- 
ary movement in China. 

Target: Germany. Simon & Schuster. $2.00. 
The official Army Air Forces’ account of 
the 8th bomber command’s first year over 
Europe complete with 150 official photo- 
graphs. 
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Pamphlet Sources On Post-war Planning 
Compiled by Ione A. Nelson 


American Association of University Women, 
1634 I St. N. W., Washington, D. C. Prices 
vary. 

This organization is active in the fields.of 
education, international relations, social 
studies, and the economic and legal status 
of women. Strupy Guipes, Stupy Kurs, 
and Pampu_ets are published on these sub- 
jects for study groups. The major empha- 
sis at present is placed on programs which 
contribute directly to the war effort. 


American Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10. Prices vary. 

Publishes and recommends pamphlets 
dealing with current issues involving the 
democratic freedoms. This organization 
also recommends books, films, and records 
on civil liberties. 


American Friends Service Committee, 20 S. 
12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Prices vary. 

A variety of pamphlets and leaflets on 
Quaker activities for relief services to civil- 
ians, programs for peace education, and 
post-war projects are published by this 
committee. 


Brookings Institute, 722 Jackson Pl. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Publishes: Broox1nes 
INsTITUTION PAMPHLET SeErIES. Prices vary. 
This pamphlet series deals with economics. 
The Institution, devoted to research and 
training and government, has numerous 
studies pertaining to post-war problems 
either published or underway. 


Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 405 W. 117th St., New York. Pub- 
lishes: International Conciliation. ea. .05. 
This monthly series contains articles on in- 
ternational questions by leaders of opinion 
of many countries, proceedings of interna- 
tional conferences, and texts of official 
treaties and statements. Many pamphlets 
other than this series have been published, 
including several which furnish rich back- 


ground material for an understanding of 
international post-war problems. 


Institute of Public Affairs, University Station, 


Charlottesville, Va. Prices vary. 

Publishes lists of free and inexpensive ma- 
terial on Everysopy AND DEFEnsE, Every- 
BODY AND THE War, EvEeryBopyY AND THE 
Peace. The Institute also publishes pam- 
phlets included in these bibliographies and 
has mimeographed copies of addresses de- 
livered at its sessions. 


National Opinion Research Center, Univer- 


sity of Denver, Denver, Colo. Publishes: 
Reports and Maps. Prices vary. 

The Center was organized to measure pub- 
lic opinion in the United States on the war 
and post-war problems. The Reports are 
the findings of the Center on the subject cf 
post-war planning. Distorted Maps have 
been published to indicate various signifi- 
cant relationships between population dis- 
tribution and the area of the United States. 


National Policy Committee, 1202 National 


Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. Publishes: 
Nationat Poticy MEemMoranpa (price 
varies), Nationa Poricy Reports (ea. 
25), and Nationat Poticy Papers (ea. 
.25). 

The Memoranpa summarize the discus- 
sions of the Special Committees, estab- 
lished on the basis of geographic areas, to 
consider subjects on which policy was in 
the making. The Papers are the findings 
of national groups meeting in Washington 
which are being at the present time substi- 
tuted for the regional meeting of the Spe- 
cial Committees. The discussions of local 
groups are circulated in the form of News 
Lerrers and Reports. 


World Citizens Association, 84 E. Randolph 


St., Chicago, Ill. Prices vary. Publishes 
material to foster a direct relationship be- 
tween the human individual and the world 
community. 
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Of Professional Interest 


e For prices and information concerning 
subscription to The Council of Books in War- 
time lists of books, write to the R. R. Bowker 
Co., 62 W. 25th St., New York City. The 
following may be obtained: 


—Russia; Recommended War Book List No. 
3; Books on the War: Alaska, North Af- 
rica, Australia, Turkey, United Nations; 
Children’s Books List No. 1. Also the 
Home Front, consisting of the following: 
The Consumer and His Budget, Industry 
at War, Woman-power, United States His- 
tory for United States Citizens. 


The council has issued recently the first of a 
new series of short subject lists under the gen- 
eral title of “Where They Are Fighting.” 
The first list is entitled “In the Air,” and con- 
tains nine titles. 


e The Council of Books in Wartime, 400 
Madison Ave., New York City, has available 
for distribution a new poster of recommend- 
ed books on the war. The poster is of me- 
dium weight cardboard, 19x22 inches, in two 
colors—black and tan. Every two months a 
new poster will be designed to list books 
chosen at that time. Six posters during the 
year will be supplied for $2.00. 


e A.L.A. Glossary of Library Terms. A.L.A. 
$3.50 has just been published after 17 years 
of cooperative effort. Librarians will find it a 
useful reference for a precise definition of 
library terms. 


e Library War Guide is being issued by the 
Library Program Division of the O.W.I. as 
part of its program to inform libraries of gov- 
ernmental plans and action on the informa- 
tion front. This publication will attempt to 
supply information on sources of materials 
about governmental activities and agencies in 
their relation to library war efforts. It will 
contain (1) Lead articles on war information 
activity of interest to librarians; (2) Calendar 
of coming events; (3) Services available to 
libraries; (4) War book lists and bibliograph- 
ies; and (5) News of library activity in war 
information. Libraries should request this 
bulletin if they are not already receiving it. 


© Course for the Storyteller: An Outline by 
Ruth Budd Galbraith (H.W. Wilson, paper, 
35c) is a handy manual of techniques and de- 
vices employed by professional storytellers. 
It contains information on Planning a Story 
Hour and Telling the Story. A list of books 
for the Storyteller is also included. 


e Subject Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades — First Supplement. A.L.A. $2.50. 
(In combination with basic 1940 volume, 
$5.00.) Contains an analysis of 600 books 
published during the past three years. Both 
the basic volume and the Supplement enable 
children and those who work with children’s 
books to find immediately the exact location 
of information on some 3,000 subjects com- 
mon to the curriculum of grades 4-6. 


e Planning for Post-War Education in the 
United States is an annotated list of recent 
selected references intended as a guide for 
groups and individuals concerned with the 
kind of education needed after the war. 


e The Far East is an annotated list of inex- 
pensive books and pamphlets prepared to 
promote among teachers, students, and 
librarians a broader understanding of the 
history, life and customs of the countries of 


the Far East. 


This and the above list may be obtained 
from the U. S. Office of Education Library. 


e Geographic School Bulletin, a weekly illus- 
trated bulletin, is a timely aid in the special 
wartime problems of teaching. It describes 
the places, peoples, industries, commodities, 
and scientific developments towards which 
the news has directed popular interest. The 
Bulletins are published for 30 weeks of the 
school year. Librarians may obtain them 
from the National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C., for 25c to cover mailing 
costs. 


e The Picture Collection (H. W. Wilson Co., 
86 p., $1.25) published in the Modern Ameri- 
can Library Economy series, has recently ap- 
peared in its 5th revised edition. The value 
of the work is to be found in its completeness 
of detail. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY 
FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


By Edward A. Wight. A practical manual for all library 
administrators. Shows how, by good financial reporting 
and by forceful budget requests, financial support can 
be increased. Indicates methods for making financial ap- 
paratus more efficient, more significant, and more productive of results. By 
making questions of tax support and library income clear, the book helps li- 
brarians in their presentation of appeals to trustees, citizens, and officials. 
Budget machinery, financial reporting, and long-term planning are treated 
with clarity and imagination. The final section, devoted to library accounting 
methods, makes the book an all-around handbook for both the library director 
and the finance officer. Adapted to small libraries as well as large. 











More than go tables and figures illustrate accepted practices, standards, and 
techniques. Many forms are reproduced, and a 19-page “Glossary of Accounting 
Terminology” is included. Bibliography. 


November 6, 1943 125p. Cloth, Probable price, $2.50 


A.L.A. CATALOG 1937-1941 


Edited by Marion Horton. A new volume in the A.L.A. Catalog series—4,000 
selected titles which represent the cream of the books published during the 
5-year period covered. 


Libraries that want to make sure their collections include significant recent 
books of permanent value will use the new volume to check their holdings. 
Concise annotations permit interpretation according to local needs, and the 
classified arrangement helps in discovering subject gaps in a library collection. 
Dewey numbers, subject headings, and L. C. card numbers help in cataloging, 
and prices and publishers make ordering easy. Author, title, and subject index. 


November 15, 1943 230p. Cloth, $6 


AMERICAN LIBRARY LAWS 


2d Edition. Edited by James C. Foutts. An up-to-date compendium of the gen- 
eral statute laws governing the establishment and organization of tax-supported 
libraries, federal, state, municipal, and school in every part of the United 
States and its possessions. Includes library legislation effective July 1, 1941. 
Covers important recent years which have seen significant developments in 
certification of librarians, state aid, regional libraries, and other fields. Com- 
piled with the assistance of the Ohio State-Wide Library Service Project and 
published under a grant of the Carnegie Corporation. 


November 15, 1943 About 1200p. Cloth, $10 
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